Nimrod Barri 


GIVING UP NEUTRALISATION 


Summary 

Since the 1930s the use of neutralisation has been gaining ground, 
especially in Europe, both in phonology and in other linguistic sub- dis- 
ciplines, yet not all linguistic schools find it necessary. Those who do, 
distinguish between mere absence of a phoneme in a certain environment 
and neutralisation. But this distinction fails sometimes in phonology and 
is not at all applicable on higher levels. Besides, quite a few “absences” have 
never been called neutralisations even when theoretically possible. The 
use of the term is therefore not sufficiently coherent. My solution is to go 
back to the structuralist postulate that every environment defines its own 
commutation- class. This view demands that we dispense altogether with 
neutralisation because the “neutralising environment” is no more than 
one kind of environment out of many, each with its specific paradigmatic 
class. 

Dispensing with neutralisation is not altogether new. It is compa- 
tible with some views of Twaddell’s and Firth’s and has found partial 
expression with others. Yet no attempt has yet been made to draw the 
complete conclusions of this methodological decision. The reluctance is 
explicable. Neutralisation as a “process” appeals to the traditional (now 
fashionable) notion of “transformation”. Second, the view of elements in 
language as established “givens” which sometimes undergo neutralisation 
fits in with the prevalent synthetic (“working upwards”) trend which 
Hjelmslev tried so hard to change into analysis, where nothing preexists. 

o. Since the 1930s, when Troubetzkoy and other members of the 

Prague Circle started speaking of Aufhebung der phonologischen Gegensdtze, 
the notion of oppositions existing in some environments but suspended in 
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others has gained much ground. The term neutralisation itself seems to 
have been introduced by Martinet (1936, 1949: 5), aided by Cantineau’s 
translation (1949) of Troubetzkoy’s Grundzuge der Phonologie (1939). It 
then passed into English and other languages. 

At first neutralisation was used by European scholars only and merely 
in phonological descriptions. In that capacity it was later introduced, with 
some hesitation, into writings of British and American linguists (Lyons, 
1968: 1 1 5, 126; Pike, 1947: 14 1 ; Gleason, 2 1961: 295, etc.) When, 
under the influence of Saussure and the Prague school, oppositions were 
recognized to hold among entities on the morphological, syntactic and 
other eventual levels, the use of neutralisation gradually came to be 
regular in these domains too, at least in Europe and in Britain. On the 
other hand there were and there are many “non- neutralising” linguists, 
e. g. those who were once characterized by “once a phoneme, always a 
phoneme”. These are mostly Americans, sometimes British scholars. 

1. Writers about neutralisation, when cautious, stressed the difference 
between that phenomenon and the simple absence of a phoneme in some 
environment : 

La neutralisation se distingue done de la pure et simple absence 
d’un phoneme en une position (distribution lacunaire). Ainsi t et 
d allemands ne sont pas admis a l’initiale devan t /: on ne parlera 
cependant pas de neutralisation, car il s’agit de Labsence complete 
de phonemes et non de la disparition d’un ou de plusieurs 
traits. . . Ce qui importe, e’est que l’ensemble des elements entre 
lesquels il y a neutralisation possede au moins un trait com* 
mun,... (Francois, 1968: 207-8). 

The same view, only from another direction, as this “conservation of the 
common trait” is shown by the demand for the disappearance, in neutral- 
isation, of the distinctive trait differentiating the neutralised phoneme: 

On ne doit considerer comme neutralisation reelle que telle non- 
existence de l’opposition dont l’essence ne reside pas dans l’ab- 
sence pure et simple du deuxieme membre, mais dans Labsence 
du trait phonematique distinctif par lequel les deux membres de 
l’opposition different. (Trnka, 1938: 266-7, cited after Vachek, 
i 96 o : 33). 
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These attempts to differentiate, when seriously tested, meet with two 
obstacles: (a) In phonology, the common trait postulation is not always 
valid; (b) On other levels, no such traits are at all discernible. 

There seem to exist cases of phonological neutralisation where no pho- 
nic trait common to all the neutralised members is found. For example, 
Francois cites Troubetzkoy’s example of Eastern Cheremiss, where p and (3 
are both represented by b, after a nasal. Here “labial” is the feature common 
to all three. Yet a very similar neutralisation in Modern Greek can be 
shown not to obey the postulation: the opposition between p v \ f ( tt : 
(3 ( v ) : 9) existing e. g. before vowels is neutralised before j, yielding p : 
terpo “delight” : terpsis “a delight” ; pistevo “I trust” : pistepsa “I trusted” ; yrafo 
“I write” : yrdpsimo “a writing”. Here p is a labial stop, v, f are labio-dental 
fricatives, voiced and unvoiced respectively. No single feature is common to 
all. This kind of problematic neutralisation is not rare, mostly representing 
older, more regular assimilations etc. whose participants have been driven 
apart by phonetic change : In Ancient Greek tt : (3 : 9 , presumably pro- 
nounced p : b : ph , all contained the feature “labial” so that their yielding 
p before s has served as a classical example of neutralisation. 

Of course one could argue that the Modern Greek state of affairs is not 
a neutralisation at all, but a morphophonemic alternation p : p, v : p, f : p. 
This would sound quite right, but then the morphophonemic solution is 
equally well applicable to classical Prague neutralisations like German Rad 
[ra:t] : Rode [ra:de]. Here too we might speak of two phonemes, / 1/ and 
/d/, with a morphophonemic alternation between the nominative and the 
dative. This line of thinking leads us to questioning all other examples of 
phonological neutralisation adduced so far, because all of them can be 
solved by promoting them to the morphemic (or morphophonemic) level. 
This is exactly what has been done in “orthodox” American phonemics. 

The problem is sharper on higher levels of language. Lyons (1968: 
2 5 3b) gives the construction of the accusative with infinitive in Latin as a 
neutralisation of cases : dico Clodiam amare Catullum speaks either of the 
poet’s love for Clodia or of her love for him. Now what is the common 
feature shared by the neutralised nominative and accusative, as distinct from 
the three other Latin nominal cases ? Speaking here of features seems no 
good. Yet the phenomenon seems to go, with many authors, under neu- 
tralisation, because here an opposition is suspended which is valid else- 
where in the Latin system. Only, in this syntactic problem we are left 
without a criterion for “true” neutralisation. 
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The same criticism goes to Francois’s examples of neutralisation : lack 
of number opposition in French il pleut and on y va, and all the phenomena 
of government, e. g. the government, in French, of the subjunctive by 
quoique : 

Du point de vue paradigmatique, tous les phenomenes syntaxi- 
ques de rection aboutissent a diminuer le choix et done a des 
neutralisations d’oppositions (1968: 240). 

% 

In all these no special feature is common to the neutralised entities which 
does not appear in the other entities of the same class. What seems to have 
motivated the label neutralisation in the above examples is the fact that 
oppositions which exist in one environment seem to collapse in another. 

2. In order to avoid judging about “true” or “false” neutralisations, one 
may be led to decide that all phenomena of environmental reduction of 
morphological or syntactic (not to mention phonological) inventory should 
be called neutralisation. Yet quite a few such instances have never been 
classified in this way, presumably because in them the neutralised state 
seems as basic as the other state. I have in mind the “neutralisation” of 
gender in the first and second personal pronouns of many languages, e. g. 
English L you , as against he-she-it, or Greek lya>, au, as opposed to 
ouToq-auTY)-ToijTo. We should note, by the way, that in Greek gender can 
be supplied to the pronominal subject through the participle, as 

in syw paSi^ouaa stfxt “I (fern.) am walking”. 

Another well known reduction of inventory is the opposition, e. g. in 

Latin and Romance languages, between a simple tense and an “imperfect” 
one which exists only in the domain of past time : il aima : il aimait. Is this 
opposition simply absent from all other temporal divisions in the verb or 
is it “neutralised” in them ? 

Again, in Arabic and other Semitic languages only one verbal aspect is 
liable to mood division : the imperfect aspectual base (no resemblance to 
the Romance imperfect) has, beside the indicative, a subjunctive and a 
jussive, but the perfect base “neutralises” this opposition within the indica- 
tive. 

A common instance is the nominal cases possible after a verb or a 
preposition. In Ancient Greek, for example, 7rocpa or 7tpo<; take one of the 
three cases : accusative, dative or genitive, while xoctoc, 81a combine only 
with one of two : accusative or genitive. Can we say that xoctoc “neutralises” 
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the opposition accusative : dative : genitive in favour of the pair accusative : 
genitive ? 

As far as I know, linguists would not be inclined to use neutralisa- 
tion when describing the above oppositions or similar ones, perhaps be- 
cause these would have to be said to neutralise in a good deal of their 
eventual appearances. Instead, they just point out the absence of opposition. 
Now surely there is no point in impressionistically using neutralisation 
only where the phenomenon is easily discernible yet not too extensive. 
Moreover, for linguists who use the term at all this inconsistency would 
invalidate their own method. 

3. The considerations put forward in the previous sections might make 
us conclude that the simplest and best justified procedure would be to 
simply group under neutralisation all instances of limited distribution of 
an entity in a certain environment. But this generalising attitude may still 
be insufficient. For here the structuralist- minded must recall a principle 
much more basic than neutralisation, and which Saussure as well as the 
people of the Prague school probably sensed, but which was explicitly 
formulated only later : the indispensability of the environment for establis- 
hing the identity and nature of each and every opposition. 

It was Bloomfield, the father of modern linguistic technique that 
gave us the definition of form class (or a paradigm of oppositions) : “All 
the forms which can fill a given position... constitute a form-class” (1933: 
185). It is position which is important in this simple, nowadays banal 
statement. Since Saussure we know that the value of an element depends on 
the number and identity of the other elements belonging ( = substituting) 
in the same class. Since Bloomfield we further stress that the definition of 
a class is ultimately dependent on its environment, because the environment 

defines the “position” for the substitution of the elements, thus “creating” 

a class. 

Hjelmslev further developed the idea, in constructing the model of a 
paradigmatic (form-class) plane intersecting the syntagmatic (environment) 
plane. According to him, each element is definable precisely by this intersec- 
tion in a certain position in the text. Frei too stressed the immanent inte- 
raction of the syntagmatic and the paradigmatic, in showing that the tech- 
nique of distribution (i. e. a syntagmatic technique) is just the other face 
of the technique of substitutions (a paradigmatic one ; see Frei, 1968: 54). 
As concerning the environment, Frei says 
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L’ensemble des signes qu’on peut remplacer les uns par les autres 
tout en conservant le meme entourage (appele cadre, angl. frame 
ou environment) et sans qu’il en resulte un changement dans les 
relations syntagmatiques (...) est une classe de substitutions. 
(1968: 44)'. 

To illustrate, Frei shows that in French ceux “those” and eux “they” do not, 
in spite of appearances, substitute freely, and therefore do not belong to the 
same class (cf. Barri, 1973 for an analogous treatment of adjectives and 
pronouns). 

I would like to try now and take seriously this view of the role of 

environment in stating the class and subsequently in describing the opposi- 

« 

tions holding among its members. If it is true that every environment 
defines its own oppositions, then we are spared a lot of trouble in conside- 
ring cases of “absence of opposition” (or “limited distribution”) like those 
adduced above, § 2. For example, the French verbal category of past- time 
constitutes an environment where there is substitution (opposition) bet- 
ween the simple and the dura tive- iterative aspects, whereas other time- 
categories are environments where no such opposition is in force. This fits 
equally well with instances like the non-appearance, in German, of t, d in 
word-initial before / (Francois, 1968: 207). We just state the fact that in 
that position the number of German consonantal phonemes is smaller than 
elsewhere. 

But the most striking consequences of such an environmental view 
should be that neutralisation as a term and as a concept is no more needed: 
it is just another case of the non-existence of an opposition in a given place. 

Thus, what Lyons sees as a neutralisation of the nominative and the 
accusative in the frame of the accusative-with-infinitive construction, is but 
an environment where no opposition between these nominal cases is ever 
possible, in the same way that no such opposition is admissible after apud 
or ad in Latin. The choice simply does not exist : the number of cases in 
this position is smaller, and consequently the value of those cases which do 
appear here is conceivably “wider”. Only thus can we understand how we 
have an "accusative of the subject” as well as “accusative of the object”. This 
nominal case has here a wider range (value) than in finite sentences. 

The same goes for Francois’s examples (1968: 240), cited above: in il 
pleut there is no neutralisation of number, but non-existence of the 

category of number, or, if you like, a one- member class of that category 
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(which resembles the singular verb il aboie but is not itself “a singular”, 
since it contracts no opposition with any “plural”) etc. 

What might be less digestible is that neutralisation is no longer 
needed even for Troubetzkoy’s classical cases : the last consonant in German 
Rat and Rad is a member of a consonant class well delimited by its environ- 
ment (word-final), a class carrying only voiceless consonants. This means 
that in this class, voice is no pertinent feature at all : its role in other classes 
has no bearing on its status here. Further, the morphemic relationship 
between Rad (nominative) and Rade (dative), as well as the one between 
Rat and Rate do not concern the nature of the phonological class specific 
to each of the two environments : in Rate we have a / 1/ which commutes 
with / d/ : [ra:te : ra:de], in Rat we just don’t. We may speak of a mor- 
phophonemic alternation /ra:t/ : /ra:de/ or call it a derivational relation or 
even an etymological one, the same as we do with alternations which, 
because they are more marginal, have not had the label neutralisation. I 

have in mind such pairs as half : halves, breathes : breathe or act : action . 

My “neutralisation of neutralisation” might at a first look resemble the 
credo of existing non- neutralising schools of linguistics. But there is a 
world of difference : instead of “once a phoneme, always a phoneme”, I say 
“once a phoneme in a certain environment, not necessarily the same pho- 
neme elsewhere”. 


A necessary result of this, one which might displease many of my 
readers, is that we must give up many of our “maximal systems”, e. g. the 
system of all the phonemes in a language, arrived at by assembling different 
phonemes out of the different environments. Such a system can be maintai- 
ned only as a convenient general list, by no means applicable in every 
position. The classical phonemic system presented for a language should 


give way to a number of sub- systems. This may sound like the end of 


systemic linguistics. It is not. It is just the necessary nuancing linguistics 


needs to come closer to describing really functional systems. 
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the [p] in spill because in the latter no *sb-, *sg- etc. are possible in English. 
Consequently these two micro-phonemes cannot be combined into one 
macro-phoneme. 

Twaddell’s approach would also easily dismiss as pseudo-problem the 
famous question of the relation between h and yj in German or English : 
these two are far from contracting, in their very different environments, the 
same oppositions. They cannot therefore even be considered for the status 
of allophones of the same (macro-) phoneme. 

To me, T waddell’s system, admittedly following Saussure, constitutes a 
fine example of clear theoretical thinking, drawing the unavoidable conclu- 
sions out of the axioms of structural linguistics. It has had no success (Joos, 
1957: 80) among linguists, which is understandable if we consider its 
exacting, difficult rigour, quite divorced from everyday, intuitive phonemics 
that is frequently no more than a regularized orthography. 

A second attempt in the same direction, more successful than Twad- 
delFs, is to be found in Firth’s “The Technique of Semantics” (1933a) and 
in subsequent publications: 

... a sound may be a phonetic . . . substitution counter. In the 
phonetic context of initial b and final d we observe that sixteen 
vowel substitutions are possible . . . The phonetic function of each 
one of the sixteen vowels in that context is its use in contradis- 
tinction from fifteen others. Between initial p and final 1 eleven 
vowel substitutions or alternances are possible, between h and d 
thirteen . . . This kind of use for an element of speech is the first 
little bit of meaning... I have called this ’minor function’.. . 
The phonetic function of a form, of a sound, sound attribute or 
sound-group is then its use in contradistinction from other 
’sounds’ ; the phonetic value or use of any sound is determined 
by its place in the whole system. (Firth, 1933a: p. 20 in 1937). 

phon tic function is here comparable to Twaddell’s micro-phoneme, whe- 
reas phonetic value or use reminds us of macro-phoneme. Firth himself 
did not think much of Twaddell’s monograph (Firth, 1933a: p. 21 n. in 

1937b), but others have since noticed the resemblance (Robins, 1961 : 98 ; 
Langendoen, 1968 : 42f.). 

In later publications Firth has almost the same wording (1933b, p. 37 
in 1937b; 1933c, pp. 48, 31 in 1937b). But in these a certain addition 
was introduced, that of “general contexts”, i. e. a certain position in the 
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syllable or the word, grouping a number of “specific contexts”. In agreeing 
to this grouping Firth was conceding to current phonological theory, whe- 
reas Twaddell grouped his micro-phonemes only when the number and 
identity of their oppositions was the same. In this Firth exposed himself to 
the just criticism (Haugen, 1958; Langendoen, 1968) that his “general 
contexts" stood in complementary distribution to each other, hence had to 
be regarded as one environment. 

A later solution for some of the problems of limited distribution of 

phonemes is Firth’s prosodic analysis (1948). I shall not go into the 
details of this kind of phonology, nor try to compare it with Harris’s long 

components (Harris, 1944; cf. Langendoen, 1968: 5 4 ff . ) . It is sufficient 

to note that both offer to describe sequences where one phonic feature is 
common to more than one “phonemic unit”. Again, without entering the 
question whether this feature is relevant in all the units of the sequence (or 
relevant in one and conditioned in the others; cf. Langendoen, 1968: 
5 off.), I conclude that this domain is exactly that of the classical Prague 
neutralisation by assimilation, i.e. does not try to solve the general problem 
of limited distribution (“absence”) of entities, prosodic analysis need not 
therefore be treated here. 

Although Firth’s comments about specific “substitution counters” were 
not developed into any complete theory of “micro-” entities, they do con- 
tain some interesting suggestions and they moreover transcend the domain 
of phonology. In a passage which is one of those in his contributions that 
remind one of Saussure’s way of speaking (although Firth did not like that 
“negative way” ; see 1935a: pp. 17, 18 note, 26 note, in 1957b) he says: 


. . .grammatical ’meanings’ are determined by their inter-relations 
in the systems set up for that language 
case system would in this sense necessai 



nominative in a four 
ily have a different ’mea- 


ning’ from a nominative in a two case or fourteen case system, for 
example.’ (1957a: 22 


Langendoen, whose Transformational- Generative background makes him 
wonder at this, cites the above as a case of a curious ’“numerology” of the 
London school’ (Langendoen, 1968: 60 n.). 

This numerology, or better, this purely relational, European- Structur- 
alist approach, appears with even greater assurance in contributions of other 

members of the same school, as Sprigg (1957: 107 ; 1972), Robins (1963: 
20). Still others introduced the principle of “micro” systems into semantics 
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too. Langendoen (1968: 73) cites, again with astonishment, Lyons’s sug- 
gestion that since far in How far is it? stands in no opposition to near, it 
belongs to a separate subsystem or, in other words, that it is a different 
lexical item from the other far. 

Langendoen himself sees in all this neutralisation, and declares: 

This kind of multiplication of items developed to handle in- 
stances of neutralisation is totally unjustified, as we have already 
argued in connection with phonological neutralisation (1968: 

73-4; but I could not find that former discussion). 1 

3. It is interesting to note how well neutralisation fits in with Lan- 
gendoen’s views (1968: 73-4, cited above), although the terminology he 
usually prefers, that of the Transformational- Generative school, does not 
really have room for it, because it does not reckon with oppositions. The 
reason for the good fit seems to be that neutralisation is meant as a 
dynamic “force”, a “process”. This goes well with the Generative view (and 
with most of traditional grammar; Robinson, 1973: 31, 36 et passim). The 
Prague school may here be said to have abandoned its essentially static, 
“Saussurean” view in favour of an easy but “fictional” (Hall, 1963: 338) 
process of neutralising. The same may be said of the present Geneva school : 
Frei (1968: § 6.222) explicitly treats neutralisation as one kind of trans- 
formation. Of his example, namely that a nominalisation neutralises the 
active and the passive voice, I would say that for me a nominalisation is an 
environment where the category of voice simply does not exist (why should 
it exist in a noun ?). 2 

1. In one place Robins ( 2 1971: 159b) shortly discussed neutralisation itself, saying it 
has its place in phonemic analysis but not in prosodic analysis, because the latter is “polysys- 
temic”. The idea suits my intention perfectly, and I could spare the present article, were it 
not for two points: (a) Robins only abolishes neutralisation in phonology, not on other 
levels ; (b) even in phonology I rather think it is Firth’s (and others’) more general “nume- 
rology” that enables us to dispense with neutralisation, rather than anything inherent in 
prosodic analysis as such. As Robins remarks, this polysystematicity is only one of the “other 

respects” by which the two kinds of analyses differ. See also Buyssens, 1972, which attacks 
the notion of archiphoneme, but does not touch neutralisation. 

2. Of transformations in general Frei says (1968: §5): “Traditionnelle dans la linguis- 
tique indo-europeenne (...), pratiquee notamment a Geneve depuis plus de 30 ans (...), la 
theorie des transpositions a ete redecouverte aux Etats-Unis sous une forme differente, qui 
se resume dans les mots-cles transformation et generation .” To my mind, this heavily tradi- 
tional practice constitutes one of the non- Saussurean facets of the Geneva school and would 

be much better off if treated as static relation, e.g. between active and passive (see Barn, 

I 977)- 
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Again, the attitude behind neutralisation is ultimately that of what 
Hjelmslev called synthesis : first we posit the phonemes as “real” entities, 
having the privilege of occurrence everywhere in principle, then we explain 


the environments where they 


a 


lose” that privilege, i. e. where they are no 


more phonemes in the full sense of the term. Analysis , on the other hand, 
means that every entity is established by actual analysis (“taking apart”) of 


means that every entity is established by actual analysis (“taking apart”) of 
the piece of text where it figures. No presuppositions as to its pertinence 
are indulged in. To me, that is why an analytic approach does not need any 
explanation in the form of neutralisation or any other processes to be put 
into operation where no pertinence can be proved. 

It is curious that Hjelmslev himself, who insisted so strongly on the 
necessity of pure analysis, should deviate from it in the case of his syn- 
cretism. This must be considered a point of view he adopted from 
Troubetzkoy without sufficient revision 3 : 


By introducing the concept of neutralisation into his analysis of 
language, in my opinion Hjelmslev acts contrary to his own main 
principle: that linguistic analysis shall be based on the relations 
we find between the entities in the text. 


says Siertsema (1955 


87), who, adducing Fischer -Jorgensen (1951) too, 


For 


u 


isly questions the concept of neutralisation, but only 
morphological neutralisations” Siertsema offers a different solution 


phonology 


amely that 


it would be right to consider also the ’nominative’ and the 


sative’ of ’templum’ as bound variants of the noun 


templum 


expressions ariants, of 


(Siertsema, 1953: i88f.) 


The italicising of expression comes from Siertsema’s conviction that “neutra- 
lisation” phenomena belong all to the substance-plane, a conviction which 
I do not share, seeing the reduced number (hence different value or identi 
ty) of entities commuting in the “neutralisation environment”. What fur 
ther makes the solution unlucky is the name variants applied to two identi 


cal (unvaryin 



occurrences of Latin templum 


once in a syntactic 


role 


3. Careful reading of Troubetzkoy’ s Principes reveals formulations not far removed from 
urs: “Outre le systeme general des phonemes ... il existe aussi des systemes partiels , qui ne 
alent que pour des positions phoniques determinees et dans lesquels seule est representee 
ne partie des procedes phonologiques qui forment Fensemble du systeme.” (1949: 2 47 ; qp. 
60-1). This view is in fact quite similar to Twaddell’s. 
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characteristic of a nominative (in nouns which have a different morpheme 
for this case) and again in a role describable as accusative (again in nouns 
that have this different form). In my view, templum simply shows a para- 
digm of inflection which is shorter and different, and in which the opposi- 
tion nominative : accusative does not exist. 

It seems to me then that it is time to reintroduce Hjelmslev’s rigorous 
analytic method in order to get out of the way the presupposed “given 
entities” together with their eventual neutralisation. And in combining 
with it the suggestions made by Twaddell and Firth (and others of the 
British school) I wish to go back to the original Saussurean linguistique 
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